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NEW TOEK 

"MEEOHANT-PBINOES" AND PABVENTJES. 1854:. 

Satire to measure if yon would mortise, 
Like 'gravers — bite it in with aquaforttt. 

A pbinoely fortune may some merchants gain, 
Bat gentle manners few can late attain, 
Not early favor'd in education, 
Breeding, polish fitting princely station : 
Though some there are, denied all these, yet then 
Command the world's respect as gentlemen. 
Bora prince or peasant matters not a whit, 
A nature coarse yon can't refine a bit ; 
As easy might one a sandbrick polish 1 
Or, without means, England's debt abolish. 
A fact — perhaps a secret — I impart, 
The basis of good manners is the heart. 
Let that be honest, though the manners plain, 
His presence no society can stain. 
The Parvenue, by Iacky ventures made, 
Sorts not with him who lives by steady trade ; 
Gambles in flour or stocks, and cares not which ; 
(Fast men are in a hnrry to get rich), 
Looks on small gains as much beneath his eye; 
Begards as mean all true economy. 
Mechanics all he holds in utter scorn, 
A farmer's life esteems as quite forlorn. 
The world of fashion only takes his choice, 
And there to pass for " rich " would him rejoice. 
If modest merit straight of him would gain 
A boon, it's ofcen treated with disdain. 
Assur'd and haughty in bis pride of place, 
He's uot the manners to refuse with grace. 
Blind to our nature's true nobility, 
Ne'er sees a virtue in humility. 
All such, their tastes, society or calling 
Eschews he ; aspires, nor fears his fulling ; 
To rank 'mongst "Merchant-Princes " is his aim; 
Wealth and not social merit is his claim : 
To join with them in all things is his pride, 
And in their avennes to live or ride ; 
Affects their airs, amusements; grand to show 
Is his ambition ; homely joys are " low ;" 
Learns to ape the follies they've imported 
* From Enropean soirees caught and courted ; 
Dashes in town or watering-places; 
Indeed where'er the Ton most show their faces; 
Ne'er seen with any deem'd inferiors, 
He'll crouch and fawn on known superiors. 
His wife and daughters try to seem high bred, 
And boast " The first society we've led !" 
But they talk loud, are pert, conspicuous 
For dress, and stiffness quite ridiculous. f* 

(Neat and not gaudy are trne gentlefolks 
In public places seen, in rides or walks; 
Modest their mien, easy, unobtrusive ; 
Bland to all; retiring, not exclusive; 
They always shun, not court the pnblic gaze : 
On no occasion strive they to amaze.) 
To feast some foreign lion, titled dunce, 
"Cost what it may, he'll give a party once. 



Concert and ball, too ; let all cut capers, • 

And print and publish in the newspapers." 

Proud and vain — & flash career he passes 

As Fashion's minion 'mongst the wealthy classes. 

Wealth's abused backing such mean ambition, 

And if it's lost they're in sad condition : 

They sink below those unpretending men, 

Who scorn in turn these poor who rich have been, 

Yet when purse-prood ne'er deigned a social smile 

On worthy neighbors not renown'd for style ; 

Of smaller vices which weak minds should hide 

As most impolitic, is rank purse-pride. 

Thus heartless fashion does her vot'ries treat ; 

Tliey find her glories, after all, a cheat; 

And Honor, in this God-favor'd nation, 

Ofttiines hidden in a humble station. 

James H. Hackett. 



CORREGGIO'S FIRST PICTURE. 

Translated for The Obatow, by Miss Harriett* Famhihq Read, 
I. 

In one of the most retired quarters of the little city of 
Correggio, there lived, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a poor family of pure morals and spotless reputation, 
whose obscure existence was scarce known to their neigh- 
bors. The head of the household, a porter, had long 
sustained his wife and their two children, Stella and 
Antonio, by his painful toil ; but at last his infirmities 
chained him to his bed, and Maria Allegri, placed between 
a dyiDg husband and two little ones asking bread, prayed 
God to give her strength for the thousand wants of every 
day, and to support her through her severe destiny. All 
the time she could spare from the side of the invalid she 
spent in embroidering, and as she excelled in the art of 
imitating flowers, the ladies of Correggio employed her to 
ornament their head-dresses, or to make those bouquets, 
the brilliant colors of which recall in winter the delights 
and beauty of spring. For several months she was thus 
enabled to meet the simple expenses of the household, by 
strict economy ; but weakness soon interrupted her devo- 
tion. Anxiety and want of sleep broke her health, and 
one evening poor Maria entered so pale, exhausted, aud so 
alarmed by her indisposition, that she could not help weep- 
ing as she thought of the few scudi she had, and that, these 
gone, she might be compelled to have recourse to public 
charity. Old Allegri, bearing her sobs, raised his head 
with difficulty to ask what was the matter. 

" I feel ill," Maria answered; "but do not be disturbed; 
it will be nothing ; a day's rest will cure me.'' 

" Nothing !" repeated Allegri " You would deceive 
me. A day's rest to banish that frightful paleness — to re- 
store the light to your eyes and the color to your lips. 
My poor wife, you are very likely suffering more than I am, 
and yet I can do nothing for you I" 

Maria approached the invalid, took his hand and said 
tenderly : " Calm yourself, my husband ; have you Lot 
taken care of me for twenty years, and should I not devote 
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myself to paying the debt. The labor should now be mine, 
the rest yours ; you have faithfully earned it." 

" Yes, my life is'worn out, and I am obliged to let you 
bear alone the burden which is crushing you. But our 
stars have been always evil, and will continue so; one mis- 
fortune follows another." 

" But who knows," said Maria, feebly, " who knows. 
what the future may have for us ?" 

" I can only dread it," replied the old man, *' for to 
whom should a dying man trust his wife ! To his son, 
should he not 1 and can I confide in mine ? He has re- 
warded my tenderness by ingratitude and disobedience. 
What has he done for his sister ? What has he done for 
you ?» 

" He is so young 1" 

" Young 1 When I was fifteen I supported my father. 
At twenty, I was the reliance of a whole family ; but with 
my old age comes poverty, and 1 shall die without the con- 
solation of leaving you provided for. Antonio is a bad 
son." 

A young girl here approached, and took his hand ; tears 
were rolling over her cheeks. 

" Stella, my child, the sight of you always comforts me. 
Ah ! youth is but a sad privilege for such wretches as we 
are. Stella will suffer longer than ourselves." 

The daughter withdrew to hide her tears. 

" Wife, have you any news from her .betrothed ?" asked 
Allegri. 

" It is all over," said Maria. " Lucio's father is inex- 
orable ; our poverty frightens him, and he refuses his con- 
sent." 

" Did not Lucio say he was free to choose ?" 

" Yes, but his father will hear nothing ; he insists on a 
complete wardrobe, and a dowry of fifty ducats, at least." 

AUegri's burning head fell heavily on the pillow. After 
a long and gloomy silence, the old man's eyes closed, and 
he seemed to sleep. In a few moments more, a boy be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen .years old, with soft eyes full of 
tears, came to Maria, and put his forehead to her lips ; 
she kissed him tenderly. 

" My mother," he said, firmly, " I have heard and under- 
stood all. My father is right ; I am a bad son. You 
have done everything for me, and I nothing for you. I 
will amend it." 

" What do you mean, Antonio V 1 

'* I mean to work, and bring you my wages every day. 
It was a good idea I had to listen to what my father said ; 
but for that, I should have gone on doing nothing, and he 
would soon have ceased to love me." 

" Ceased to love you, Antonio 1 does a father ever cease 
to love his son ?" 

"Ah, mother ! you comfort me, and give me courage. 
You are my best friend," he continued, lowering his voice, 
" and I can talk to you as I dare not talk to my father. 
You know sometimes I am afraid of him." 

" Yet he is kind." 



"Yes, yes ; but he forbids me to draw, and breaks my 
pencils. Three days ago, did he not tear that pretty 
Madonna, which I had taken so much pleasure in copying 
from the one in the church. My poor Madonna I I loved 
her so much !" 

" Your father is wretched and suffering. You must try 
not to vex him, and above all not to doubt bis love." 

" I have been very near losing it, but I will try to regain 
it," said Antonio.' *' Adieu, my mother ; I will soon be 
worthy the name of your son." 

Maria embraced her son, and called Stella. In another. 
hour everything was quiet in the house. Antonio, alone, 
aud still affected by his father's words, was trying to call - 
up his ill deeds, and to fortify his resolve to repair them. 
Young as he was, he now saw all the hideous misery of the 
family ; for the first time, throwing off the happy uncon- 
sciousness so natural to youth, be took his share of the an- 
guish which surrounded him, and the anxieties for the 
future. " A bad son !" These grievous words sounded 
continually in his ears, and he felt that he could never rest 
until he had effaced every trace of this cutting remem- 
brance.- At last he slept, and the same thought troubled 
his dreams. With the first ray of dawn, he arose, kissed. 
his sleeping parents silently, and left this billet on the 
table : 

Bo not be uneasy about my absence ; I am going to deserve 
my father's pardon. Let Stella take hope; perhaps the obsta- 
cles to her marriage with Lucio may be soon overcome. 

With a fervent prayer to heaven, a last glance at the 
cherished roof be had never quitted, Antonio took the first 
road that offered, and in two hours reached Modena. 



Antonio knew no trade ; for though his father had seve- 
ral times apprenticed him, he had never applied himself 
sufficiently to any occupation to enable himself to earn 
tolerable wages. Not that he was indolent, in the dis- 
creditable acceptation of the word, but au irresistible dis- 
taste hindered him from manual labor, while an equally 
irresistible taste urged him to the contemplation and imita- 
tion of n atn re.' With a pencil in his hand, Antonio forgot 
the tasks imposed on him, forgot even food and sleep: 
Such was the unceasing subject of the father's reprimands, 
and the secret despair of the boy, who could only under- 
stand the old man's .conduct as a brutal opposition to the 
vocation which carried him away, even in his own despite. 
But so soon as he comprehended the domestic misery 
which might well embitter the poor old father's, heart, and 
how*wrong it was that a son should permit his parents to 
suffer want, his affectionate nature awakened in full force, 
aud thus he hurried away without looking back, without 
any calculation on the consequences of his act, save that it 
was the only means of regaining his father's love, perhaps 
of saving his life, and in the firm conviction that God * 
would direct him. 

But whilst Antonio's young imagination whirled con- 
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fusedly aronnd the narrow circle of his doubtful, hopes, the 
day threatened to pass away as lie wandered through the 
city, without taking any decisive step. Suddenly he stop- 
ped. At the corner of the ducal palace, one of the most 
splendid monuments of Italy, he beheld a small statue re- 
presenting a Madonna with drooping lids, a branch in her 
right hand. It resembled so perfectly the one of which 
Antonio had made the copy his father had destroyed, that 
in his joy, forgetting the object of his journey, the time he 
was losing, forgetful of the hunger he had no means to 
appease, he sat down on the marble steps, and took from 
his little portfolio a pencil and a sheet of paper, not the 
whitest or cleanest. At last he wonld possess anew that 
Madonna with her chiselled features, her saintly aureole, 
and her babe, who smiled so graciously and sweetly. Re- 
ligion increased his artistic enthusiasm. He resolved to 
copy the features of the holy mother and the divine Saviour 
with so much care and love that they could not fail to 
intercede for him in heaven, and bear his wishes and 
prayers to the Supreme Being. 

Thus he commenced courageously, paying no attention to 
the passers by, or to those who looked at him with- curios- 
ity, and had worked nearly an hour uninterruptedly, when 
a distinguished looking man, richly dressed, stopped and 
looked over his shoulder to judge better of a sketch thus 
taken, and perhaps to observe the face of the artist. 
Antonio continued, without paying any attention to the 
stranger. 

" Bo yon belong in Modena, my lad 1" asked the gentle- 
man at last, tonching him. 

" No, signor, I am from Gorreggio," answered Antonio, 
blushing. 

" Who. is your master ?" 

" I never had one." 

" And when did you arrive here ?" 

" Only to-day." 

" How do you live ?" 

At this question, which recalled his motives for coming 
to Modena, Antonio answered with emotion, 

" Ah, signor, I came here hoping to find employment, for 
— for my parents are very wretched." • 

" And what do you intend to do ?" 

" Anything I am told," said the boy, humbly — " any- 
thing, if I can only help my mother." 

The stranger reflected a moment, then resumed : 

" Tour name ?" 

"Antonio Allegri." ■ 

"Will you go with me ? I will give you work which 
will agree exactly with your taste; my home shall be ytlfcs. 
Do you agree V 

Overcome with gratitude, the boy murmured bis thanks; 
bnt at the same time east a sorrowful glance at the unfin- 
ished Madonna. 

" Come," said the stranger ; " instead of this crumpled 
paper, you shall have a canvas, and a brush for this pencil. 
As to models, I will give you those as fine as this statue." 



Antonio followed his protector in silence through a 
labyrinth of streets, until he entered the door of a fine 
house. Then the stranger's first care was to have a nour- 
ishing meal placed before Antonio, who did justice to it. 
Then, as the days were long, he took him to walk in the 
park until sunset, where he said he would show him a beau- 
tiful sight, which was greatly improved by being viewed in 
the purple tints of the sun's last rays. At the appointed 
time he introduced him into a large hall, the walls of which 
were hung with some forty pictures, richly framed. In the 
middle was an enormous easel, holding a square canvas of 
gigantic proportion ; palettes, pencils, and colors were 
scattered around. In short, here was a whole arsenal of 
painting, at the sight of which Antonio's heart and hope 
grew stronger. 

"Here you will spend the days," said the stranger. 
"Was I wrong in thinking this sort of life and labor 
would please you ? You will begin by seeing me paint ; 
by and by you will paint yourself. More than one great 
artist has begun by grinding paints and cleaning palettes. 
This occupation will give you a. livelihood while you are 
waiting for better things." 

Antonio parsed full two hours in carefully examining the 
pictures of this sumptuous gallery. Signor Pescaro ex- 
plained at length the subject of each, and eulogized their 
perfection and beauty in a style by no means too modest, 
considering that he proudly announced himself as their 
author. When night interrupted the review, he conducted 
the youth to a room prepared for him, and wishing him a 
good night,' left him alone. Antonio then recapitulated 
the events of the day, and rejoiced with all his heart in the 
prospective pleasure of sending the reward of his work 
every week to his mother. He repeated the name of his 
benefactor with all manner of blessings ; he was very 
happy. But one thought, which he hardly dared to con- 
fess to himself, quite filled him with remorse ; in vain he 
strove to banish it, it but returned the more resolutely. 
Would you know what drop of bitterness tinctured his cup 
of joy ? At the very moment of receiving such invaluable 
benefit from his protector, he found himself guilty of most 
flagrant ingratitude ! The magnificent paintings of Signor 
Pescaro seemed to him detestable ! 



Signor Pescaro was one of the best and most benevolent 
of men, but an execrable amateur painter. At this epoch, 
when fame was sounding so loudly the glorious names of 
Giotto, Cimabue, Bnonarotti, and Raphael, there was an ' 
extensive mama, among gentlemen of wealth and birth for 
acquiring "also a portion of this artistic fame. 

These degenerate disciples supposed that money, study, 
and a certain persistence could supply the place of genius 
and inspiration, and the circle of parasites attracted by 
their gay festivals and rich feasts, contributed no little to- 
wards strengthening this sweet illusion of conceit and pride. 
Signor Pescaro was one of those whose place was among the 
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iDDamerable martyrs condemned to remain on the steps of 
the temple, never to enter it, and whose daobs might serve 
for signs to the shops of good-natured merchants, less diffi- 
cult in taste than posterity. 

However, Antonio concealed his opinion- rigorously under 
the inviolable respect of his manners ; he could not speak 
. against his conscience, so accepted the noble signor's re- 
marks in silence. Yet it would be nnjast to accuse the 
yonth of hypocrisy ; he looked on the Modenese gentleman 
as a benefactor, to whom he owed the life and welfare of 
his family. Thus, almost unknown to himself, there was a 
continual struggle between his heart and his reason. He 
wished that he could admire Pescaro's productions, and it 
was certainly against his will that he thought them so 
odiously bad. But as, luckily, his opinion was not asked, 
he was not compelled to add to this imaginary wrong to- 
wards his protector, the shame of a falsehood, for which he 
would have found it much more difficult to forgive him- 
self. 

For nearly a year, Antonio fulfilled with unabated zeal 
the duties of office-boy. Pescaro paid regularly the stipu- 
lated salary, which the yonng pupil never failed to send to 
Correggio. From time to time his sister Stella wrote him 
the news of the family, to whom his aid came like manna 
from heaven. The father, less weak, now that he was 
animated by a ray of hope, uttered the name of his son in 
his prayers: the mother, more courageous than strong, 
concealed her sufferings as much as possible, that her 
melancholy might not obscure the light which began to 
dawn on their horizon, whilst Antonio gathered new ardor 
and energy from Stella's account. Emboldened by Pes- 
caro's kindness, he one day asked him for a canvas large 
enough to recommence the Virgin with the Branch, which 
he had sketched in pencil at the dncal palace. Pescaro 
smiled, and reminded him that he could not yet handle a 
brush, and had not practised enough to attempt so difficult 
a work. But Antonio insisted that he felt himself capable, 
if not of producing a remarkable work, at least of proving 
that he had profited by his master's instructions; so, over- 
come by the boy's pertinacity, and perhaps a little curious 
to see the results of his presumption, Pescaro yielded. 

"We will both take the same subject," he said, "but 
without confiding to each other a single line until we have 
finished : I will take one side of the studio, and yon the 
other; a curtain shall separate ns, and we shall see, my 
rash pupil, which of ns wins." 

On the same day the two rivals began. Every evening 
when they met, Pescaro would ask in a tone he meant 
should seem kind, but in which a tincture of irony would 
betray itself: 

" Well, how does the master-piece come on?" 

And poor Antonio, who had no pride, felt quite crushed 
beneath the jests of his patron. 

At last the fatal day arrived, when the master and pupil, 
as they met, exchanged the sentence, "It is finished." 
But as they were proceeding to the studio, a servant told 



Antonio that a young girl was waiting for him in the 
vestibule. 

" Go," said Pescaro ; " and rejoin me as soon as yon can." 

Antonio hastened down stairs, and found Stella, who 
smothered his cry of j6y with her loving kiss. But after 
the first enthusiasm of meeting was over, Antonio gazed 
on his sister with terror: her complexion had faded to a 
sickly pallor, her eyes were dim and reddened by weep- 
ing; her whole appearance denoted some hidden grief. 

" What has happened 1" Antonio asked, tremblingly. 

" Our father is dying," replied Stella, in a broken voice; 
" and if God takes him, which may happen at any minute, 
we have not even the means to pay for the bit of holy 
ground, where he may rest in peace, and where we could 
kneel together, and ask him to pray for ns." 

" Onr father dyingl" exclaimed Antonio. " Oh, I must 
go; I must see him again, and ask him to forgive me." 

" He has forgiven you as you deserve," said Stella. 

" Thank heaven I But you have told me nothing of our 
good mother." 

" Excessive work has destroyed her sight : she is almost 
•blind ; but she bears her sufferings with holy resignation," 
sighed the young girl. " Ah, I fear she will find the 
reward of all her sacrifices only in heaven." - 

" And you, my poor sister, you have suffered, too; but 
do not despair," he continued, as with a sudden inspiration: 
" stay here; I will soon return." 

He hurried up stairs, and abruptly entered the studio. 
Signor Pescaro was seated before the two easels, which he 
had drawn together; on these were the two pictures of the 
same size, and precisely the same subject. But it was easy for 
an eye, at all cultivated, to discern from the difference of 
handling and color, that they were the works of different hands 
and very different, talents. Pescaro, doubtless determined 
to prononnce his verdict in all sincerity, was examining the 
two from every point; now and then changing their position 
to modify the effects of the light, and to appreciate sepa- 
rately every aspect. Thus absorbed, he did not perceive 
the entrance of Antonio, who, for his part, was too much 
excited by the idea which had seized him, to care about 
disturbing Signor Pescaro, but going at once to him, ex- 
claimed : 

" Signor Pescaro, take pity on mel" 

" What do you mean ?" asked Pescaro, in surprise. 

" I owe you so much already," replied Antonio, earnestly: 
" I owe you for having saved us, my family and myself, from 
the horrors of want. Do more: I have a father at the 
point of death, a mother who is blind, a sister yonng and 
pretty, who will soon be an orphan, indigent and unpro- 
tected. Bo a great kindness for ns 1 Give my father a 
grave, my mother a shelter, my sister a dowry, and my life 
is yours. I do not know what I can offer in requital for 
such an enormous debt; but my gratitude and devotion 
will discover means. From this day I shall belong to yon: 
order, and I will only act, only breathe for you; but, for 
pity's sake, signor, save my mother, save my sister 1" 
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" I desire to satisfy all yoor wishes," replied Pescaro, 
giving his hand kindly to Antonio; " bat I shall not accept 
all the sacrifices you offer so disinterestedly. I discover in 
you the germ of a precocious talent; and talent to reach 
fall maturity, requires air, sun and freedom. Return to 
Correggio, and I will reassure yon against want for a long 
time to come: I will purchase your first picture. Take 
this purse; it contains two hundred ducats." 

Antonio's joy was boundless: he renewed his assurances 
of gratitude and devotion to Signor Pescaro, and harried 
back to his sister. 

" Stella, Stella 1" he exclaimed, " we are saved ! Let 
us go." 



They reached Correggio in time ; the old father was still 
alive, and Maria, to whom Antonio gave his treasure, wish- 
ing that her husband should witness his daughter's happi- 
ness, hurried to Lucio's father, -whose avaricious scruples 
melted before the gleam of gold. He gave his consent at 
once; and, thanks to Antonio, Stella and her lover were 
made happy. As for the old Allegri, happiness completed 
what tronble had began: he died blessing his son. 

Antonio had now only his mother, bis tenderest love in 
this world, bat it was written that no test should be spared 
him ; deprived of sight, worn out by the toils of her devoted 
life, and enfeebled by privations, the poor mother was sink- 
ing beneath her burdens, and hastening to the tomb. Her 
son found her one evening stretched on her Bed, as in 
a deep and tranquil sleep. He ran to her, and kissed her; 
but her lips chilled him. He felt that he was an orphan I 

Lucio having resolved to settle in Florence, Stella was 
obliged to follow him, and Antonio was now left in com- 
plete isolation. His thoughts reverted .to his benefactor, 
and he returned to Modena, where he hoped to find one 
friendly heart. The first time, Pescaro received his protege 
affectionately; the second, more coldly; the third time, the 
noble gentleman denied himself. Antonio never knew the 
secret of this conduct: his noble heart could not imagine a 
base jealousy in the being his gratitude "had so exalted. 
Yet such -was the fact. The superiority of Antonio's 
Madonna had at first weakened, then by degrees extin- 
guished the interest of which Pescaro had given so many 
proofs: the youth had, unconsciously, humiliated his pride 
as an artist. 

Antonio never again beheld his first picture. But it is 
said that, on the death of the Modenese amateur, there was 
discovered in his gallery, amid a number of bad paintings, 
one which presented a marked contrast to the rest, and which 
really deserved notice. This, they say, was the Virgin 
with the Branch, and beneath it, in distinct characters, was 
the name of Signor Pescaro. 

* * ; * * * * 

The sad fatality which clung so inexorably to the child- 
hood of Allegri, pursued him through his life. Free from 
pride, forgetful of the wrongs of bis enemies, and loving to 



do good, he found the reward of his mild virtues only ia 
the purity of bis conscience and the peaceable enjoyments 
of his art. But if the palm of glory did not shade his 
living brow, Time decreed him, later, the crown of immor- 
tality. Posterity confirmed the decree of his genins by 
placing him with Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Julio 
Romano; and as glory is also a baptism, she gave the 
artist a new and venerated name — which records at once 
the beginning and the end, his straggle and his triumph, 
his birth and death — the name of the town which, but for 
him, would have been condemned to oblivion. He is no 
longer Allegri, he is Correggio, and will hand down to the 
end of time the name over which he has thrown a gleam of 
bis own glory. It is the magic power, the sublime privi- 
lege of men of genius to illustrate and ennoble everything- 
connected with them, by the bonds of kindred, country, or 
remembrance I 



Our life is like the crystal flood, which leaves its native rock 
humble and unnamed. "While it sleeps at the bottom of the 
basin which Nature has made for its bed, all tbe flowers of the 
field perfume its path, and the azure of a beautiful sky descends 
wholly into it; but hardly escaped from the arms of its bills, 
hardly are its waters enabled to spread themselves over tbe 
plain, than its wave becomes corrupt and pale with the filth of 
the- soil which its course disturbs; the shade which once shel- 
tered it flies now from its banks, the naked rock confines its 
fugitive waters ; disdaining to follow the gracious windings of 
its paternal valley, it proudly aspires to ingulf itself under pro- 
found arches, where it may receive a name brilliant as its foam ; 
with precipitous bounds, it bears along with it barks, rumors, 
the filth of cities ; each river which swells it is a new source of 
defilement, till it arrives at the terra, when swollen with so 
many adulterous waves, it moves on great, but troubled, parting 
with a vain name as it rolls into the bosom of the sea its pollu- 
tions and its glory. Happy in the depth of the wood is tbe 
pure and humble spring ; happy the lot which is concealed in a 
life of obscurity. — Zamartine. 

Jacob, after he had wrestled with the angel, remained lame 
of one of his legs, and was after called Israel, which is as much 
as to say, " the man that seeth God." 

"And so," observes father Diego de Stella, who wore the 
humble cord, " he that seetb and knoweth God must be lame 
outwardly to the world. If, therefore, thou do see worldly 
men going carefully and diligently to get honor and worldly 
riches, do not then marvel thereat if they go not lamely nor 
haltingly about that business, for they have but a small know- 
ledge of God. The just men that do see God, as Jacob did, 
through the knowledge that they have of our Lord, are, as it 
were, lame in the knowledge of earthly things, and those doth 
the world think fools, because they be wise before God." — 
Bigby. 

The mass of diversified truths which lie beneath the outward 
appearances of things, never enters into the imagination of the 
generality ; as when the eye gazes on the wide and uniform 
surface of the ocean, it little dreams perhaps of the rocks and 
valleys, the beds of coral or the forests which sleep below, or of 
the living prodigies that people and replenish its interior 
recesses. — Clulow. 



